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ABSTRACT 

Colleges should •implement cafeteria composition (a - 
tfidely varied program of composition) in order to aicknowledge the 
huge variety of. educational needs, educational objectives, and 
socially usefM functions'* to which colleges must respond. As a 
prelude'to this argument, the educational philosophies of Miller and 
Smitherman may be reviewed. Miller considers composition courses to 
be an incentive • for student creativity, but Smitherman, without* 
rejecting aesthetic concern for language, sees composition courses as 
a service designed primarily to help students do their work in other- 
college courses more competently. Cafeteria composition incorporates 
both of these educational cibjectives by making available to students 
a variety of courses taught by a variety of teachers with different 
approaches and styles. (TS) , ' . 
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At the CCCC meeting in Neu Drloans in 1973, Prof. Jamas E. 
Miller, nr. of tfte Department of English at' the University of 
Chicago cleliverod an aciciross entitled "Rediscov/ering the Rhetoric 
of Imagination," in uhich he advocates as a main goal for the » 
tnachinii of composition, unat uc can call "the classroonv of 
creativity," Says Millar: "Thqre is nothing of 'correction here, 

\ * 

but much of liberation, much that mi^ht lead naturally to the- 
n^itural usq oF language 5yn>bolically and creatively •ue can turn 
ccinposition into a process of exploration and discovery — a genuine 
rhetoric of imagination*" 

At the CCCC. meeting in Anaheim in 1974, Prof* Geneva Smithorman 
of the Center for Black Studies at Uayne State University, delivered 
pn address entitled "Hidden Agendas: The Vieu from Minority Students 
Or *Koop This Nigger Boy Runnin • in ulUch she articulated quite 
another p'urpose for the teaching of composition, at least for 

I 
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minority students, than does nillor, an approach uo can 'call ''the 
classroom oT survival." She says: 

* , am not ufnnindful of the theory held by s-oma 

that uriting shouldjDe a "liberating activity,**" 

a consciousness building J^ing, but uriting as 

* therapy just ain the Black student^s Thang, ^His 

"T-Group" done been ttie Oral Tratiition that is 

cmbodied in ±hQ rap session at the crih on the 

cornnr^ And ho got his^ Black Consciousness Thang 

together back in the Sixties; nou he wants to be 

able to deal on the society/system uith his neu 

sense qf self* So unlike the uptight, "uptaught" 

i 

student, he is pretty much in touch uith himself 
and free of the psychological hang— ups of the • 
white, middle class student* BUT he is still 
enslaved in other important uays: this Dlack 
.student is looking for political and economic 
liberation and perceives his university credentials 
as a step touard the goal of liberation* Thus he 
is likely to di3rniGs as irrelevant composition 

teaching not geared touajrds equipping him uith the 

2 ' 

necessaries for hisi university survival kit* 

These tuo statements are representative of tuo important points 

of vicu abroad ^in bur profession about the uhys— -arVj, consequently, 

t;ic/hou3^ — of composition tcaciiing* Muat uc choose one or the otiier- 

« 

as an ideology fox our composition classroom? Are they mutually 
exclusive? Hust uo choose botueen creation and survival? Ny own 

s 
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\ bent is alu'ayo to spek a possible unity of opposites. Perhaps ue 

\can Uo so here, after examining the tuo positions^. presented. Miller 
x;. Srnitherman, then — or Smitherman v. rUller,. if you prefer, as I 
an not at all certain uho, if anyone, is the -plaintif f and uho. the 

defendant in this case. 

• • • . 

I have had the pleasure of being taught by James E. Hiller, 3r., 
arid I can clbarly see the conneetion betueqn ,ths uay he teaches* a 
graduate seminar on Melville and thfe- uay h-e approaches problems of 
composition. His Sources ai^e deeply philosophical, his concern is 
the very uorking of the artistic imagination,- and the uses of the 
imagination not only by the artist, but by the audience as well. . • 
Thus, hia paper on composition is sprinkled uith quotations from 
the Pisan Cantos', from Uallace Stevens arid from Margaret Mead; his 
^ideol-ogy^> of conpositi-on" derives from S\jsanne LangQr*s conception 
of language as primarily symbolic r'atlier than communicative, and 
from Moam Chomsky's conception of "natural lahguage," that amazing 
innate ability of every human being to produce meaningful utterances. 
From s;jch sources, fUll^er extrapolates "the classroom .of creation." 
He conceives it the function of the conpos-ition teacher to do much 

• • • 

more than to teach^^language as a skill, 'or language as a means of- 

* 

, communicating messages. Indeed^ he relegates these tasks of 

4 

langua'je to secondary and rather mundane 'places, and emphasizes 
quite another role for language, and hence for the language teacher, 
Hy 5ays: "...ue encounter (on the one hand) the vieu of language as 
a moans of thought, ultimately ' ' Icgitinato * only in the service of* 
'an austcrb logic or .{on the otherVhand), th'o vieu of language as a 
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• ^msans of communication, of signalling fnoss^QS from one person^ to 
another (or to many) uiith concision and j!*ecision. . • .Uhat else can 
language So? Tlio ansuer, I think, is--^alniost everything •Ule must 
begin to underst^ni^hat the essence of language lies not in logic, 
but in symbolism; that the end of language is best comprehended not 
as communici^tion, but as creation," 

.It is because of this vieu of language that Miller rejects |thi^ 
"classro.bm of correction," and also because of these vieus that he 
•rejects behaviorist approaches to composition teaching, uhich. would 
lead us,, he says^ here quoting Chomsky, Jko . 'reconstruct curriculum 
in the terms defined by the neu technology^ And it is not too 
-difficult'," fliiler continues to quote Chomsky^ approvingly^" 'to 
invent a rationale^ m^-king use of the concepts of "controlling 
behavior,'' enhancing skilly, and so on. Nor is it difficult tp 
construct objective tests, that;, are sure-to demonstrate that an 
important educational goal has been achieved. They uiill not 
demonstrate that it is important to conk^sntrate on- developing 
skilled behaviot in the student. Uhat little ue know about human 
^^ntolii^ence uould at least suggest something .cjuite different: that . 
by diminishing tthe ?ange and complexity o*' materials presented .to 

* * 

the inquiring mind, by setting behavior in fixed patt-arns, these 
'Jnethods may harm and distort the normal dbA/alopment of creative 

^ • abiUtios<i» ^ . 

It is. then in .part on the basis of his rejection of behaviorism 
that ruiler rejects the "classroom of cor'Tection," and; op^is for 
"cXassropm oV creation." While not very specific in rpcommending.a 

: « . . . * . . 
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procedure for the teacher in such a classroom (although in his text, 
Uorld , Self , Reality ; The Rhetoric pf Irgagination ,^ U9 can see his 

» • 

approach in action), and uhilo, in fact, hd says that "•••the 

creative Gla3S^oQm can never be brought into being by formulas or 

prescription," Riller does tell us what ha sees. as .the primary 

task of the teaqher in the "classroom of creation." "In a truly 

creative classroom," he says, "tHe teacher's primary aim uill be 

to help the student to discover uhat he already k^u3,».,thB 

composition teacher ,sh6uld come to realize that the student has 

mastered i^n every jJay life an amazingly sophisticated rhetoric and 

■ 

has lived intimately in and through language in its f undamehtally 
symbolic* and creative sense. The creative classroom should be a 
^glajie of exploration and discovery for both the teacher and the 
student of what the student knous, and should provide experiences 
for •freeing arid extending, libetating and elaboi;§ting this, 
khouiedge." \ . \ 

As is the case in Miller »s ^statement, the 'souVces of Smitherman 
ii^'eology of compositign are quite clear and explicit. Though I have 
not had the pleasure of being formally taught by her, brief 
conversation at Anaheim makes apparent her deep and abiding concerns 
with the future for Black students and for other minority, students* 
in the University, her fundamentally political approach to language- 
teaching as a tool for arid a means towards liberation from racist 
oppression, and for cpming to terms with,* if not undoing, a 
repressive sbcial syston, , lihore Hiller cites Pdund and Stevens and 
Head, Snixtherfft|gtn cites the story of a Black linguist/ Ernie Srnith^ 
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•who, she says*, J., .used to known as *Sueet Ernie* dn his old 

■hustXin clgiya in the- strsetrsi* By telling his story as ia Black f 

student in ths public schoX)l8 almosti-^but not quits-^auf f ocated 

by the •*clas?roorn of correction,^' and by aLluding to Geneva 

Smitharman's own experiences in the same institutions and in' the 

Universities, she too rejects the ".classroom of correction She. 

further asserts that such a classroom is no mere vestige of the 

« • 

past. • , • 

Fronr a concern about racism in American University life, from 

experiences a's a '^lack pSrson in uhite racist America, on the basis 

of uhat. she describes as "ray ongoing research in this area," she 

- ■ • ■ . 

concludes that "•• .students tof this generation bees going through 

the same ol changes that j^nie and I went through," She rejects 

the classroom of correction not only because it fails to teach, 

confuses ths student, and undermines the student's confidence, but 

also because it enhances the Black student's sense of inferiority* 

" /Ej ven though the message of linguistic inferiority is not stated 

explicitly," she ^ays, "it com'es. across through implication— via 

instructions, assignments, grading procedures, and so on." 

•^Rejecting, then, the* "classroom of correction," and especially. 

rejecting it uhen it derives from a standard based on purely uhite- 

determined norms, Smitherman sets forth uhat seems to me to be at ; 

the core of her "ideology, of composition." She citee 'as example 

/ * 

the uork at Black^ run Nairobi College , at Pa^lo Alto,/uhere the 
uatchuord is "excellej^cet^^and says: ^'The Excelleilce model asserts 
that Blacks^and other minori4fies can excel in cognitive/linguistic 
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tasks and teacheo touards the acquisition of that Excellence. 
Specifically in language/composition tsachingy this beas nil5anin • 
that uo by~pass the petty talk about uhether . students bges sayin 
he do or Jto does , and instesJti ue set up a learning environment 
uhereby he g^ins mastery in higher order conceptual skilJLs arid 
the ability. to articulate his thoughts logicaily, cpherently, uith 
specificity , and UITR UHAT£V£R [ 3 AND BOLTS OF DIALEICT HE HAS AT 

HIS- conn'AND ,!' - 

It seems t-o rns that the issue in -Smitherman v. .nillex is .here 
as explicitly stated as it can be: "symbolism" as oppoosd . tt^ "logic, 

ft 

coharence and specificity;" "creation" as opposed to. "higher order • 
conceptual skills;** "the classroom of creation" as opposed to "the 

• / 

classroom of survival," 

'■■ Sfiiithernan cal-ls to her aid^ not Langer or Chorrtsky, bu^ quite 
another sort of source for her position. She argues that tha 
people uho knou host'uhat they need from the composition classroom 

the students themselves, "/57e need a philosophy of compositiori 
she ff«ys, "uhich speaks to the question: uhy, do thi6 student need • 
thin course, uhich may be different from: uhy dp 1, the teacher, 
|;;hink he need it, but should be the same as: uhy do he^ the student, 
tlUnk he need * it?" This is ah important assertion, it seems to me, \ 
and cne uhich sharply distinguishes Smitherman and Hiijler, While 1 
.Miller arrives at his conclusions frbm. theoretical constructs 
• concerning the nature, of language, Smitherman. arrives at hers front 

* • ■ 

the notion that the composition course, above all, must, be b^sed on 
the felt needs of stddents themselves. 
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Baoed on her Survey of exproSsod student need, Smitherman* 
tells us quite spacif ically uhat the "classroom of survival" ought 
to do. She asks that the teacher of composition help students to 
acquire four "compoiBncies" — which vory uord once again asmonstrates 
the distintJtion botueen Smithernan and Miller. $niith6rtnan asks 
that UQ teach the follouing: •. 

1. ""competence in obtaining information;" 
• • . 2 J "competence in reading," by uhiqh she mean^ learning to 
make "...inferences and critically reacting to material read;" 

3. "competenc'e in using language as a conceptual tool," by 
uhich, she says, she means the "...cognitive function of l^guage," 
and specifically rejects concern uith the aesthetic use^ of languggs; 

4. "Competency in organizing concepts into larger units of 
vorbalization." 

* Smitherman concludos" her discussion of these competencies by 
calling -fdr an understanding that the composition course is" a 
process course, uhich can be related to other areas of knouledge, 
"...cause, you see, the most commonly artipulated need from Black 
studonts is that English teachers give them skills to urite for 

♦ 

other courses." Uhore Miller considers the composition course a 

• • i, • ' . * . ' • ■ 

Dinn an sich, devoted to the fostering of the creative, liberating, . 

' ' — " ' . .* fijeurf^ >>*«^*^ rcy^^'*/' 

enriching langtiage experience, Smitherman se^s the composition U'^^fajfij 

course as a service designed mainly to help studonts do their uork 

in other .college courses njore competently. , 

• ■ 

:l\\e "classroom of correction" is rsjectod by both our 
ideoloQies of composition"— so far they agree. But on the positive 
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si te, that is, in attenipting to deFins uhat the classroow ought to 
i.'o, UQ are facod with contradictory positions. In practical terms, 
I fir»d that the ton-ueek quarter, or even the tuo ton-UBok quarters 
of conpoaition required of studontc at my university, •are simply 
not lonQ enough to teach tho conpotsncieis Smithsrman proposes, ^n^ 
at the samo time, to dsvoto the leisuro*, the^ thought, the talk, 
the Gxporiencingnscsssary to learn to'uss languags creatively, 
fnecly and in liberating uays, as Hiller proposes. If, orr tho 
other hand, I juiere to make a choice for our entire composition 
program, and choose either of these apprdaches, tho evidence . . 
presented by the tuo scholars ma<os it clear to me that some 



students uill reject whichever cj 



loice I make as either "irrelevant" 



or else "mickey-mouse," and uilX feel that their needs have not 



been mot» * 



erJc. , 



Personally, I find nyself in .s/mpathy uith both the «'ideologie3 
of conposition" proposed, for different reasons. As a person who 

■* * deals professionally not only uith composition but, like so many 
' of us, uith fiction and poetry and drama as uell, I am constantly 
involved uith precisely the rol^e for language which Miller discusses, 
Indeed, as a person uith a vision of a genuinely liberated humanity, 
a vision much formed, by' flarx and his follouers, and by such Harxist 

* thinkers and artists as Erich Fromm, Antonio Gramsbi, Walter 

Qsnjanin, Theodore Adorno and Bartolt Brocht, I find most attractive 
the notion that the teacher of cp|nposition can piay a role in 
liberating tho ninds of hio students from tho shaakles of. an 
alienation imposed by a repressive society and its mores. As 

. - . • •■ ■ . • ■ \ . ' 

. iO 
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• ■ 

Herbert Marcus e has pairftGd put,^ even thp language of tha society 
fosters repression and aUenation, If, then, I Q^n help students 
by means of understanding the force of languago, to liberate 
thsmselvos fili^rther by extendpLng the imagination into hitherto 
to them unknown realms of free and* truly human activity, I am' • 
most gratified^ The "classroom of creation,", seems to me a tool 
towards such an end — and furthprmpja, tha problems of pedagogy 
it presents' are intrinsically jpascinating. ' 

On- the other hand, as a person involved extensively in the 
political life of my community on a cfaily^ and on-going basis, 
and thus as a person in some contact uith the needs and feelings 
-of poor people anc^ uorking people, whose children se$ college 
as means for escaping the uelfare case worker or the- steel mill ^ 
foreman, I am also auare that s^ms of our students need precisely 
to Ifearn^^^a^se langiiage as a tool^ for identif yi;jg certain 
reaiJ^icted codes and for solving certain pressing cognitive 
problems. These students fac©' a variety of lifo-ta^ks. They 
roust get and hold jobs in management circles, or .write speeches 
and platforms for local elections, or, fdr that matter, and for 
me of greater interest, figure out how to get the infocll^lon 
for and then write a leaflet that will Attack 4 discriminating, 
or union-busting boss, or a Congress or W President uho kills 
needed social legislation, or ^n oil company which helps *to t 
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support apartheid in South Affica, The »JcIaasrftoni of survival** 
soQfns fo MO a toql towards such ends — and, futthormore the 

I. 

probloms of pedagogy 'it presents are also intrinsically fascinating, ' 

Survival and croation — thes© ara the great* human imperatives, 

and both can bg reflected in an-«»ideology of composition." >They' 

■ . ' ^ ■ 

uill be in clontradiction only because in any one given class, for 

any one given- student uith his or hor oun perceived needs, uithin 

a limited tim^ span, both these useful approaches cannot be . 

folloucd. ' ' ^ 

'• . . ■'■/• 
There is another dimension to this problem, a dimension that . 

'derives from the. natu're^of the student body in modem American 

institutions of higher education. Surely ue need no longer rehearse 

the' fact tha'u Colleges, universitios or junior colleges have become, 

in the lost three decades or so, institutions asked to do many more 

things and to serve the needs 0/ a much larger .variety pf students^ 

than ever before in their "history. Uhore once one mighf assume, in 

most schools, a fairly homoganoous, essentially middle-class student 

body, UG i^ou have a most heterogeneous group of studoi^s to serve, 

diverse in terms of caste and class, ethnicity^ and previous 

education, g'oals and 'desires, and even in age. Such a variety of 

students exists not only among various institutions, but to one 

degree or another uithin each 4nstitJution, be' it junior colXegc, 



% 
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state UnivetsijkV or olite academy. That Fact, which ue all 
acUhoulofige but on uhich ue too infrequently act, tnak^s all the 
difference* For I uould argue that, in part at least, the. 
distinction in ooals 'betuaen Stoi therman and Miller is a distinction 
in goals dependent trpon the social or economic class of the 
students served, though there are certainly many exceptions 
among individual students, it is» probahl.e that the "classroom of 
creation", is more likely to be sought by middle-class students 
-J* for uhon tha economic consequences of education a^e secondary, 
uhile the "classroom of survival" is more likely to be sought not 

* * . * 

- only by Black and other ethnic, minority stgdents, but generally by 
students from poor and uorking-class backgrounds, for uhom a college 
education is a way they hope iJ^ll keep them out of. the mill, the 
f.iino, tho^shop, the restaurafft kitchen, or' the secretarial pool. 

One other component must bo ar!dc.ri to our con3id'eraJ:ion of an 
nppropriato "ideology nf conpositit '.." Miller deals oxtcnsively 
uith fJoa.-n Chomsky's cogent attack on behaviorist psychology. Along 
uith Chomsky, he rejects the principles of the behaviorists for 
establishing educational methodologies and goals. But in his very 
' rejection — ttne which* I largely share — Miller cites ChomsJcy^s left- 
handed concession to the behaviorists ability to teach, ^.and to knou 
hou to teach, a limitecl — and, he uould ^dd and I uould agree — ar 
limiting set of skills. ^ 

riyrpoint here is no.t to defend or attack behaviorism as such. 
The discussion-of behaviorism in Millelr»4 paper, h6um**e^ and in 
Chomsky's uork and elsewhere, uhich continues to go on so extferi^iiioly 
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does inrlicate that rcsDarch in and $in understanding of learning 

theory in general ^is^ very much in Flux. Us do not knou^uhat to 

teach and hou to teach, in part because ue have not yet sufficiently 

refined our understanding of the human mind to. comprehend fully hou 

people learn. The swings and the seeming faddishness, then, of */ 

• • . ' ' ' 
theories of ' conipclaition teaching and of other teaching as well, 

are not only^he result ^of the vagaries of educators, but also the 

result of /iving in a time uhen ue knou enough to be auare fihat 

many of our educational procedures ^jjpwe failed, uh)ilB ue do not 

knou enough to understand hou to correct our failures. 

By effort, then, to arrive at an honest, an appropriate, a 

useful "ideology of composition" is predicated on several postulates 

as follous: • ' „ ^ 

1, The "classroom of correction^J is inadequate, and indeed 
harmful to the lievelopment of language skills for most students. 

2. The nature of the contemporary student body in our schools 
jLs such that ue may ueil expect, and do indeed find, a large variety 
of stu'Jent-perceived educational needs, ranging from ''liberation" 
and "crefiitipn** to "competency" and "survival," depending upon the 
reasons for uhich the student y/»as subjected him or herself to the 
school experience. j 

• • Both the "classroom of ' creation" and the "classroom of 
survival" cart be forms of liberating activities, though each can 
help to liberate human beings in ' dif f ere^it uays, and from different 
aspects of an oppressive and alienating social system. 

4. Learning theory is in such a state of flux that it is 
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impossible to say ^hat any ono uay of treaching, or any one sot of . 
approaches to teaciling, is the uay -to teach any particular body of 
knouieclgo, set of sXilXs, or means of apprehending and influencing 

* — - 

experience', and all our teaching methods must therefore have about 
them somothin.j of the experimental and the tenuous, until know, 
much more about hou human brings learn. 

Both the "classroon of creation" and the "classroom pf 

. • • • . 

survival" are attractive and interesting to me, and therefore I 

assume, each, or both, uill ba^ interesting ani attractive to a 
variety of teachers, given OBOh teacher's bent, philosophy, back- 
ground and training* 

Givan Jhese postulates, then, can ue choose between the 
- 

"classroon. of survival" and the' "classroom of creation"? The 
answer is, I thinky that no institutional "ue" can decide, for tho 
contemporary institutional "uo" is too hcterogendous to make such 
a decision for all the students it encompasses. Each individual . 
student, houever, can make such a decision, I believe, based on his 
or hep oun reason for being in school. Our responsibility , agf 
teachers of composition and as organizers of programs of conp'bsition, 
is to provide the largest possible variety of classrooms for our 
students. That^is, the ideology of composition I espouse here is 
neither that of the "classroom of creation" nor that of the "classroom 
of survival" but one. uhich encompasses both these classrooms, and «all 
other varieti^ of classrooms of uhich we can conceive and> more 
important, uhich our students may desire— indeed a veritable 
cafotcria of available composition courses from u'.iich our studsnts 
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can chooso that uhich they feel uill suit thsir particular appetites.- 

ft' 

The ideology r espouso is one of plenitude, for I pontend that our 
stuclGnts—anci only, our students— can be trusted/to know, or at • 
least in tine to discovst, uhat uill satisfy their oun needs from 
among the richest variety of possibilities. I find, then, that in. ^ 
the case of^'scnitherman v. - Miller, or Hiller v. Smithermdn, neither 
is the plaintiff and peither the defendant, becauso both lay before 
US vilid claims for the needs of different individual students, so 
that uhat the court ought to order is the availability of .both 

* ■ 

these* approaches, and yet others not here contemplated, for decision - 
making by- those uho must^be the Supreme Court in all matters of 
educational decision-making — our 'students themselves, 

Ue knou that many a court decision is difficult to injplement, 
be it one ordering the desegregation of schools, the turning over 
of tape racordings to an oager prosecutor, or, if I may be alloDed 
^my jaetap^r, the. establishment of a widely varied program of 
composi/on. I am not impractical enough toj think that I ask for 
something simple or oasy .to achieve. Such a concept as Jhe composition 
cafeteria brings uith it inn^umerable problems of administration and 
'teaching procedure, and may uell contain a number of serious 
pitfalls, I have neither .the skills, nor here the tim>a(, to try 
to solve all these problems or to antifcipate all possible pitfalls. 
If the concept of the composition cafeteria has any validity at all, 
its probiems uill certainly require and attract the Attentions of a 
variety of minds, a variety* of administrators, teachers and students, 
from a lar'ije variety of educational institutions. ' All I propose to 
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do horo is to indicate briefly some problerps I peroeive, so that ue 



can*exa*nine the wncept of the composition cafeteria in reasonably 
ealistic and reasonably pragmatic terms, . 

ThQ/first^pr$?blem I perceive has. tq do ^ith finding a variety 
of f acidity to teach\such a variety of Courses that the concept of 
"cafeil^pria" is real,^ and not merely a pretense • In order to find 
such fa^jlty, >u© will first of all have to write the mos.t .careful 
desc;riptiof^of ^tl^ objectives of anjs particular class. Ue 

uill -nave toH^ind language that uill 'tell teachers precisely uhat 
is expected of -them— and uhat st^udents can expect— in any given 
class: to teach a set of specific competencies; to provide 
opportunity for creative expression in non-fictional forms; to 
explore language as a creative means for the apprehension and 
recording df reality; to teach techniques of research 'and methods 
of recording research in logical, cobetent f^ashion. Such ^ 
descriptions and as many mor^s our imagina^ons and our under- 
standing of uriti«g can conjure up, and as the particular needs of 
our particular institutions require, will have to be written,. and 
uill then- have to be detailed in the forms of sample syllabi, and 
course outlines, so that a prospective teacher can know uhat is 
expected of him ^or her. * / 

I envision here, it ought to be pointed out, a cafeteria based 
on several criteria, including tjpe aspecjbr 'of writing which is to be 
taught, rather than a cafeteria based odly on the subioct matter 
about which writing and discussion are to turn. On my own campus. 
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Prof. Iruing Hiller, ^ our director of composition until this year, 
lead in the developmant of composition classes usiog^ film, c,lassss 
based on unifiocl topics such as the ecology or uomen»s problgms, 
and other varieties of conposition courses. This, uas a considerable 
advance and has uorked very well. Uhat I am proposing hpre, houevar 
is, I believe, a step beyond subject-based and techniguo^-based 
vari;a^ons in composition teaching. The suggested cafeteria uhich 
derJLvoo from'an examination of Srnitherman v. Miller teX^b students. 

0 

and teVchers not onl^ that one can approach learning to urite 

through^ variaty of sub^tect matter, afid through the examination 

of media ^jther'than print; but also that there are many kinds of . 

uriting activities to be learned, only some of uhich can be taught 

in one or tuu courses, and not all of .tihjtch need be learned by all 

students. Uo uill then have to see uhich of these skills our -A 

faculty members are prepared to teach and/ajr arcT competent to teach. 

If necessary ue uill. have to« train and retrain older and youngbr ^ 

* 

facul-y, or even to hire faculty Uith particular skills to fill 
particular needs .'^ That is, ue uill have to take the teaching of 
conposition quite geriously, as. seriously as ue take American or " . 
British literature"; Ue make damned sure that, ue have a Romantic 
person and a Colonial person and a Victorian person and a 
Renaissance person available toV teach our literature courses. If 

up decide to follou the composition cafeteria concaptt ue uill have 

a - 

to make sVire that ue have/competency person and a .creative non- 
fiction person and a research techniques person, and several other 
such persons. 
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Tr*G other side of this problem has to do" with letting our * 

! . 

studontD knou uhsjt to expect from any particular classrooni., ao , 
that .they can maksVa choice based on- their perception of their 
oun educational neools. Again > catalog and tif.io-tab.le copy uill be 
crucial here, as uilk proper and serious "'student advising.. Further- 
more, the uhole concept of such a compoDition program, aj;id trie 
relationship betuoeri various classes anS the possible variety of 
educational goals each class mfght help to accompliaji, must il?e 

nade clear to our students, so that, liUfe the informed electorlate 

, • ' . " ^ 

which the I deraocratic process alua/s^ posits, they can nake a 

genuine choice, based on their oun — I alnfo^t hesitate to say dt— • 

enlightened self*-intorcst . - ^ ' - 

. . t ■ 

A subset of thi^ problen^ has to do uith the student uho 
changes his or her trfind about tehe course chosen. 1 have said that 
the classroom of creation is. nore\ likely t"o be chdsen by middle 
dlass stu'dents, and the classroom of survival is more likely to 

chosen by— students from ^pporz antf working class^backgrounds* But 
that is surely not an invariable rule'# 'In each of thase groups 
there uill be those uho uilLnloi; fit thte expected pattern,: The 
student maverick uho does^t fit any paAter^ji expected of him or .. 
her is^one of the delignts of most' t^aphfers, is often th? one* 
pos&Gssing the unusual, .the original mind, contact uith iJhich is 

J % - • 

one of the greatest emoluments of '"teaching* The last thing ue 
uould uant the composition cafeteria tp becomo a means of . 
tracking students into roles sot for them a p^ifori on the basis of . 
clipss, ethnicity, or background, roles sec by a society they did 

. ■ - - ■■■ ■■ ■■ \ 

\ ^ . > 
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not nake, -Such tracking uas an insidious by-product of tho late 

and unlamsnted military draft*, and iSrfiften the effect of educational 

grouping in the elementary and high schools, and is a uay of keeping 

people "in their place"-— read, fron rocking the boat in uhich the 

social system has set thorn toiling at the oars. Furthermore, as 

ue should by nou have " learned from the uomon's movement, and from 

the liberation movements of- Black people and other ethnic tninorxties, 

socialisation in aiQ oppressive society often leads people to have 

self-imagBS utiich (nake it. difficult to move out of prescribed. 
♦ ■ • ■ 

tracks, so that they track themselves in docility and submission 
into roles uhich they might ueM not desire at all, given a, truly 

♦ 

free chcico. ,A11 these factors, plus the, experience ue have all had 
uith general, student indecision and uncertainty, make it^ absolutely 
essential that there oe plenty of opportunity for stud^ts to change 
.thoir ninds about a conjposition course they have chosen. 

This uill mean mechanisms in uhich stOdents can change their 
C9npo5ition classes as late in the quarter or semester or trTLmoster' 
as. possiblu, uhile still profiting from instruction. It uill make 

\ * ■ * 

it\imporbant to let sJ^Aidents- drop cocfrses, 'uithout^ prejudice or 
adverse effect on grade point averages and other "^adomic measuring 

devices, -uithmuGh greater liberality than is the usual case. It \ 

\ ■ I. ' ■ '« 

uill \mean that ue must emphasize learning, as far inore important than ^ 

gradiqj, , teaching towards achievement as more important than 

measurqments of success. ' ' ^ 

• Finally, ue uill have to find means of testing Bnci chocking the • 

AJtili'ty of the conposition cafeteria. Uhils ue may rejecti ths 

.. ■ ■ : ■ . ■ \ ; ■ V • 

/ 20 • / 
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bcitiaviorist emphasis oh quantifying all knouledge, utj uill have to 
find oays of discovering, quantitatively or qualitatively, qjc even 
by nothing more in.pressivB than the most careful observation, if 
our studentssare getting from their composition coursea uhat they 
need and uant. Not only uill ue have ,to make this judginen't on the 
basis of - the student's continued life in the-'educational institution^ 
but UQ uill also uant to see if uhatevar it is the stiftient has 
obtained in the classroom he or she has chosen is useful in spme 
life sense, some sense .that leads to activity beyond the campus, 
to activity in the business of being citizens,' lovers, parents, 
uorkers, revolutionaries, radicals, conservatives, artists, thinkers 
dr'eatacrs, feelers, consumers, writers and talkers-^all those 
activities olF' life for uhich, after all, the educational institution 
is to bo a prdpayatioh, and on yiiich the composition clftssroom may ; 

iiave some effect. 

I foresee, thon,^^ny problems in establishing the compositiow 
cafeteria, but *! also think that only iJ^th some such approach can 
UB make valid the assertion that composition is important,^ is uorth 
the' spending of scarce educational resources, worthy of pursuit by 
teachers who cj.aini to be rendering a service to their conmunities 
through their profession, and, most important, uorth our students' 
tine, effort and money. . - . 

The composition cafeteria should help to end the elitism and 
middle-class bias which has 'often been characteristic of the * 
composition course, and which often makes uorking-class and minority 
students feel that composition is. a stumbling block on their uay to 

■ V '21 
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an Qducation, rather than a useful and iftiportaht iDarning experience/ 

Such an approach should help to end the frustration of teachers 

uho have ideas about hou composition ought to be taught— -idBas as 

varied as Smithorman's or. Miller's — because thSre ought to be room 

for all varieties of composition teaching in the cafeteria. Such 

an 'approach should end any tendency towards the classroom of c 

correction, because it will require the spelling, out, if not of 

behavioral, then surely of educatiqngJL objectives not only for the 

composition program of any. particular campus, but for each and 

ovefry single conposition. course, 'b© they liberating objectives or 

survival objectives, creative objestl^es competency-learning 

objectives, or some combination and integration of these objedtives* 

Such a program ought to help end the crisis in composition 

teaching, described once again and in detail in Ron Smith's recent 

7 

survey of composition programs in four year colleges, because it 
ought to make composition for bur students not oomothing of uhich 
thsy are afraid but something to which they look ui.\h interest^ » 
because they will be in a position to exercise the right to determine 
their oun educational objectives, in uays uhich appear useful to them. 
Ultimately, I think we all knou that composition programs uill live 
or die not because of administrators, faculty senates, English 

« . ■ 

departments. or state logidlators. They uill live or die becausj^ ^ 

• • ' ' ' • 

students uill decide that they uant them or don't uaht'then, can use 



thsm of can't use thsm. Nothing can be clearer in the ago of the 
FTE and the dying foreign language requirement. } 
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becausa it is congruent uith the facts of 
University, college and junior college iifo in our tima. It 
acknouledges by its very existence th© huge variety of educational 
needs, educational objectives, and socially useful functions uhich 
the institution of higher education is asked to perform. It caters, 
as ue should cater, to a variety of felt student needs and to *a 
variety of future life-objectives. It makfes available different 
programs for the felt noads of minority "students and uorking-class 
studenibs, mavericks and nisfits, experimental school products 'and 
.ghetto school products and .prep schpol products, all of uhora can 
hopefully find in an available cafeteria of composition something 
that uill be both nourishing and appetizing. Differeftt strokes, 
the cafeteria suggest, for different folks. Furthermore, the 
cafeteria makes possible a variety of teaching approaches and 
tnaching styles, at a time uhon ue must all cohtinuo to* discover 
hou to teach by experimentation, because ue h^vo no final ansuers 
as to hou people learn best, or even as to uhat it is that people 
need to know in order to become proficiertt writers and Communicators 
or creative users of language. In brief, the composition cafeteria" 
* seems to me to democratize apd. ^to open up the composition program 
in Uays it needs very badly J 

Thus 1 conclude argument in the c^se of Hiller v. SmitH©i?man, 
or Smitherman v.' Millar, hoping to have reached a.n out of court 

settlenont uhich includes tho-tuo opposites in a more inclusive 

■ ♦ ^ • '. 

unity. ... 
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^ I mn sruteful to Prof. James Miller, Jr. tor supplying ffie with a copy 
01* hia pavvjy, which baa not, to ny knowledge, been published at this wrlttaj* 
' All italics are Prof, ;illler*s. ' • 

2 I eVn srataful to Prof, Geneva Snitbernan for supplylns as with a copy o'f 
lier paper which has not, to ny kaowleo[go,.,been published at this writins'. All 

• * • * 

i eiinhases are hera. . 
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yj.ller is h-sre qootln^ 



3 Miller is h-sre Q^tln^ fi'om Noam Chonsky's lAngiiaaQ and Mind, p. 101. 

^ JAmec E. Miller, Jr., World, Self, B>3aUty; ' The Khtftorlc of Imcgloatioa 
• York; Dodd, IJ^j'd & Co., 1971) • ^ 

5 s-io e.g. Hftrberl Marcuse, One - jJlmenulonal J;t^n. (Boston: Bcjacon Proso, 19^^), 
chapters, 3, U, msGira. 

*^ 

6 I vish to thank Prof. Irving Miliar of the Ualveraity of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle for his fh&'i wad thou^shtful i-eodins of /an earlier version of this nss. 

Of cour.'so, the uoual dlaclaimar concerning ap responsibility on his part for 

tha :;ork*o faults, upplieo. 
» 

7 Ron aiaith, "^'Thd C<Jnipositioa Kequire^nt Today: A Ecport oa a. nationwide 
Survey of J^ouz-Year CoUe<ses and Univarsities,"*C^l2*51 S2S2H2iS2£i22L SHi 
Coar?3gitlQn, 3 {19W» 133-^3. / 
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